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TEXT-BOOKS PHILADELPHIA 
(THe considerable similarity between Dr. Bugbear begins his book with a 
the book herein deseribed and those of series ot stories designed to present illu- 


some distinguished authors of similar texts 
is purely coincidental. ) 

Professor H. C. Bugbear is a very much 
alive and an exceedingly patriotic Ameri- 
ean. He is devoted to our social order, but 
at the same time he is sufficiently intelli- 
vent to know that its suecess depends on 
the democratic solution of problems that 
could be easily settled by the snap of a dic- 
tator’s finger, backed up by the hobnailed 
boots of the concentration-camp troopers 
and the bullets of the firing squads. In 
democraey evolving through the years, he 
life 
principle of 


sees for the common man a way of 


based on the fundamental 
Christianity, the infinite value God _ sets 
upon the individual human spirit. 

An examination of Dr. Bugbear’s book, 
‘*Making Democracy Work,”’ 
point of view and the content of many re- 


indicates the 
cent books around which there has been 
much unfortunately acrimonious contro- 
No one questions the sincerity of 
The fundamen- 


versy. 
the erities of these books. 
tal issue should, however, be clearly recog- 
nized. 
itself into the alternatives of teaching our 


Perhaps, oversimplified, it resolves 


young people either that our economic, 
political and social structure is relatively 
perfect, or that it represents a stage of evo- 
lution—the best in our present imperfect 
world—but one imperatively requiring con- 
stant improvements. 


minating snap-shots, typical of various 


sections of American daily life. The 
reader sees the homes of the wealthy, the 
middle classes and the slum dwellers. The 


hundred-forty-year march of our popula 


tion from country to city is. strikingly 


shown by a graph. In this shift of popula- 


tion from 5 to 55 per cent. urban, the 


author finds the source of many present 
day problems. 
This 


nomie 


book realistically faces the eco- 


dilemmas of the common man by 
sitting in at family budget conferences in 
different Against the 


menace of poverty the author shows the 


income groups. 
possibilities of increased production and 
the present inequities of distribution, with 
consequent malnutrition, disease and crime. 
In no ease does he place the blame for these 
unhappy conditions on any class of our 
population. He shows them as the results 
of an unadjusted economie and social evo 
lution, but as insistent problems on the 
solution of which depend the safety and 
even the preservation of our social order. 
The welfare of the common man who is 
anxious to earn a living for himself and 
family is the author’s criterion of the effi- 
cieney of an economic and politieal struc- 
ture. 

Two brief stories vividly portray recent 
1874 Paul Patterson lost his 


Massachusetts. 


changes. In 


job in a textile mill in 








After hopelessly pounding the streets in 
search of a job, he found for himself and 
family a hardy prosperity on a farm west 
of the Mississippi River. During the early 
nineteen-thirties his grandson, Martin, and 
his family either died of depression-born 
found a miserable sustenance 
At the same time, the 


maladies or 
in the poorhouse. 
author shows how organized society through 
church, community service and = govern- 
ment was increasing its efforts to meet the 
emergency. 


De- 


machine 


The youthful readers of ‘‘Making 
mocracy Work’’ how the 
and the consequent integration of industry 


learn 


and commerce have produced in the U.S.A. 
a general standard of living superior to 

The author re- 
that, in 


that of any other nation. 
futes the misconception various 
times and places, has prompted misguided 
workmen to wreck the tools that have lifted 
millions of our people out of the mire of 
medieval poverty. 

He recognizes that labor unions have in 
the the 


employers,’’ he says, 


cases promoted cause of 
workers. ‘* Many 


‘fare still accused of being unfair to their 


many 


employees, while on the other hand, it is 
that 
unreasonable 


frequently charged labor organiza- 
demands.’’ At 
the same time he makes it clear that the 
publie is vitally affeeted by the stoppage 


Recent legislation, 


tions make 


of goods and services. 
including the Wagner Act, is briefly dis- 
eussed with an evident attempt to present 
both sides of the controversy it has aroused. 
While he is sympathetic with collective 
bargaining where it is honestly desired, he 
is frankly critical of jurisdictional strikes. 

He discusses the importance of fair dis- 
tribution of the fruits of seientifie achieve- 
He clearly 


states various proposed solutions, inelud- 


ment and industrial progress. 


ing the fatalistic poor-ye-have-always-with- 
you of our economic Pharisees, the enslave- 
ment of populations under Russian com- 


and German socialism and the 


munism 
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perhaps too-slowly evolving measures 0! 
an increasingly socially conscious democ 
racy. 

While he does not close his eyes to the 
serious problems of our present economi, 
system, the author repeatedly credits 
with a standard of living unprecedented 
in world history. Deploring the waste o: 
national resourees, he shows the effort o! 
Em- 


phasizing the inequities of our distribution 


our government to control the evil. 


of the fruits of industry, his stories give 
ample illustrations of the essential service 
of initiative and leadership in providing 
jobs for the less gifted workers. Against 
his picture of the hardships of the sub- 
merged tenth—or ‘‘third’’—of our people, 
he quotes a Brookings Institute report to 
the effect that if all the income derived 
from investments in 1929 plus all salaries 
received by corporation officials were com- 
munistically divided among the masses, 
their income would be 
$140 per capita. 

A large and varied range of activities 
suggest democratic experiences in school 
discussion 
community cooperation. Pupils are taken 
behind the scenes in legislative committees, 
courts and executive offices. It seems fair 
to expect that this firsthand knowledge 
will result in better understanding of the 
working and needs of our social order. 
However, the practice in democratic¢ coop- 
eration should prepare our youth to be 
intelligent leaders and discriminating fol- 
lowers in the larger duties of citizenship 
just ahead. 

Obviously, Dr. Bugbear does not dodge 
controversial issues. He makes an honest 
effort to present both sides of every ques- 
tion as clearly and fully as space will per- 
mit. Typical of his entire treatment is his 
endeavor to show how inextricably the 
interests of all classes are interwoven; for 
example, that unemployment is a charge 
on employer, employed workman, farmer 


inereased about 


administration, classroom and 
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and capitalist; that the renter is concerned 
in real-estate taxes; that conservation of 
soil, and mineral 
the life of the city dweller; that honesty 
and efficieney in 
creased well-being for all. 


forest resourees affects 


government mean in- 
In the spiral of 
rising costs he uneovers the fallacy of too- 
rapid inerease in nominal wages and the 
threat of destructive inflation. 
hook is a challenge to the student to seek 
added and to think through 
our problems with a sincere effort to see 


His whole 
information 


both or all sides involved. 

The latter third of the book gives neces- 
sary information about our political strue- 
ture. It emphasizes the Bill of Rights and 
contrasts the liberties we enjoy under its 
with the enslavement of the 
individual under an At the 
same time it is not blind to the perversions 


vuarantee 
autocracy. 


of the boss in city government, the abuses 
of the spoils system, logrolling in legisla- 
tures and both good and bad features of 
lobbying. Particular emphasis is placed 
nn the relative importance of primary and 
general elections. The young student is 
surprised by the fact that a corrupt boss 
would much prefer defeat at the latter to 
loss of party control in the primaries. 
Some one will doubtless rise to remark 
that much that has been discussed is far 
the the 


school boy and girl. The specific method 


beyond understanding of hieh- 
of presentation in Dr. Bugbear’s book ade- 
quately meets this objection. Story after 
story presents real issues as they would face 
individual people. The personal problem 
high-lights the principle involved and ealls 
for the 
a delightful freedom from didactie gen- 
eralizations requiring mature exposition. 
The direct application inherent in the con- 
crete situation enlists interest and pro- 
vides a basis for intelligent discussion. 
Reverting to the alternative of educa- 
tional policy as above stated, there seems to 


necessary information. There is 


be a good argument for such a fair and 
realistic presentation of problems as Dr. 
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Bugbear has provided. Most of the six 
and a half million young people in our 
high schools have, in recent years, been 


foreibly brought face to face with many 


of the issues he diseusses. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the ‘‘Oh veah”’ or its eur 
rent equivalent that would salute any 


whitewashed embellishment of keenly felt 
limitations experienced or observed. 
Perhaps the most convincing argument 
for the frank and realistie rather than the 
over optimistic presentation of our social 
structure is the obvious fact that our aim 
for intelligent 
Their effi 
the 


is to prepare our youth 


citizenship in a democracy. 
ciency will be promoted by knowing 
facets and seeing the problems, rather than 
by a laissez-faire contentment with things 
If everything is ideal under 
This 


attitude of mind is appropriate to a despot 


as they are. 
our bosses, why should we worry? 


ism rather than a democracy. Instruction 
such as Dr. Bugbear has provided is de- 
signed to meet Jefferson’s criterion of the 
rood citizen of a democracy—‘to know 
what is going on in the world and to keep 
his part going on right.’’ 

The recent controversy over books like 
those of Dr. Bugbear is encouraging from 
one point of view. It shows increased ap 
preciation of the function of our sehools 
one 


as laboratories for democracy. No 


questions the right of honest critics to 


express their views. On one count, how- 
ever, some of them are open to eriticism, 
the 


they usually are, many seem to forget that 


Vigorous defenders of status quo as 
the proper court for ajudieation of their 
claims is not the state legislature, but the 
school authorities established by law. Not 
only have the state departments of public 
instruction and boards of education better 
qualifications for judging the merits of 
such a controversy, but to remove the case 
to the legislature is to flout constituted 
authority and to put the whole issue on the 
level of a popular and possibly demagogie 


witeh hunt. 





~~ 


VOLTAIRE ON EDUCATION 


I 


Tne discovery of an unpublished manu- 
script by an acknowledged intellectual 
viant is an event whose rarity is exceeded 
only by its importance. Such a discovery 
it is my great privilege to announce in the 
form of a fragment bearing the illustrious 
name of Voltaire. I reeeived it from a 
French refugee of distinguished lineage 
who recently arrived in this country with 
little more than a few personal effects. 
This little, 
papers, long concealed in a secret drawer 


however, included certain 
of a desk in his ancestral home, the as- 
tounding importance of which he had dis- 
covered only on the eve of his sudden de- 
parture. Since I have been of some assis- 
tance to him in his flight to America, and 
in view also, of my particular interest in 
the topic treated in this document, he has 
insisted on putting it into my hands for 
publication, while he, for reasons easily 
surmised, insists on remaining anonymous. 

Although tempted to announce at once 
this startling discovery, my _ professional 
standards required that it be first subjected 
to a critical analysis to determine its prob- 
able authenticity. For this purpose I 
called upon several experts, each of whom 
was qualified with respect to a certain as- 
pect of the document. They were, first, my 
refugee friend, since the original was writ- 
ten in the French language; second, a dis- 
tinguished professor of philosophy, since 
Voltaire was a philosopher and only a 
member of that learned profession could 
be relied upon to appraise the philosophy 
embodied in the document; third, a pro- 
fessor of literature, an authority on satire, 
since Voltaire was the greatest of satirists; 
fourth, a certain professor of education, 
since the document deals with education, 
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and only a professor of that subject could 
judge the work from the standpoint of its 
educational motivation. 

They have severally reported to me as 
follows. My French friend has assured me 
that the original is written impeceably in 
the French of the eighteenth century. He 
has, moreover, kindly assisted me in mak- 
ing the translation into English whieh fol- 
lows later. My philosophie colleague as- 
sures me that the philosophy of the docu- 
ment is sound and may therefore well have 
emanated from the brain of Voltaire. My 
literary colleague has made an exeception- 
ally careful analysis. He concludes that 
since the work is characteristically brief, 
trenchant and satirical, the presumption 
is in favor of its authenticity. It is only 
fair, however, to report that he does not 
feel altogether sure, since the style, here 
and there, seems to him slightly inferior to 
that of the authenticated works. He is, I 
may state, an extremely cautious person. 
The professor of education gave but little 
attention to the matter after discovering 
that Voltaire died in 1778. He said that 
the history of education did not properly 
begin till Froebel and the invention of the 
kindergarten, hence the opinions of Vol- 
taire on the subject have no significance 
for the present. To my mind, this consti- 
tutes one of the advantages of the docu- 
ment which has just come to light. It of- 
fers an opportunity to publish something 
new on the subject of education without 
declaring allegiance to any one of the mod- 
ern movements in education and hence 
running the risk of giving offense to the 
adherents of the others. It will be mani- 
fest that all persons and situations de- 
picted by Voltaire are, so far as the reader 
is concerned, fictional, and that any simi- 











earns 








larity to actual characters is purely coin- 
‘idental. 

lor my part, | am prepared to maintain 
the authenticity of the manuscript. 
easily show it to be a sequel to a well-known 
story to be found in Voltaire’s published 
I shall 


first give a few excerpts from this, in order 


I can 


works, entitled Jeannot and Colin. 


to establish the subject matter and style, 
and follow them by our translation of the 
sequel which, it will be seen, carries on the 
story and the theme in a way that, I hope, 
will leave no doubt of its validity. 


II 
[EXCERPTS FROM JEANNOT AND COLIN 


(Monsieur de la Jeannotiere, having sud- 
denly acquired wealth and purchased a 
inarquisate, set about providing a suitable 
education for his son, as follows.) 

The father and mother immediately con- 
signed the young marquis to the eare of a 
vovernor.’ This governor, who was a man 
of fashion, and who knew nothing, was not 
able to teach his pupil anything. 

The marquis would have had his son 
learn Latin; this his lady opposed. They 
then referred the matter to the judgment 
of an author, had at that time ac- 
quired great reputation by his entertain- 
ing writings. This author was invited to 
The master of the house imme- 


who 


dinner. 
diately addressed him thus: 

‘Sir, as you understand Latin, and are 
a man acquainted with the court,—’’ 

‘‘T understand Latin! I don’t know one 
word of it,’’ answered the ‘fand I 
think myself better for being unacquainted 
with it. It is very evident that a man 
speaks his own language in greater perfec- 
tion when he does not divide his applica- 
between it languages. 


wit, 


tion and foreign 


1 The masculine and feminine forms of this word 
strangely enough, different 
meanings; the masculine form here used by the 


have, acquired very 


translator really means a male, if not masculine, 


governess. 
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Only consider our ladies; they have a much 
more agreeable turn of wit than the men; 
written with a hundred 


their letters are 


times the grace of ours. This superiority 


they owe to nothing else but their not 
understanding Latin.’’ 

‘“Well, was I not in the right?’’ said the 
lady. aah 


notable man; I would have him succeed in 


would have my son prove a 


the world, and you see that if he was to 


understand Latin he would be = ruined. 
Pray, are plays and operas performed in 
Latin? Do lawyers plead in Latin? Do 
men court a mistress in Latin?’ 


‘*Then,”’ 


said the father, ‘‘ what shall he 


learn? For he must know something. 
Might not one teach him a little geog- 
raphy ?”’ 

‘“‘Of what use will that be?’’ answered 


the ‘“*When the marquis goes 


to his estate, won’t the postillion know the 


governor. 


roads?...”" 
‘You are in the right,’’ replied the 
father; ‘‘but I have heard of a science, 


called astronomy, if 1 am not mistaken.”’ 

‘*Bless me!’’ said the governor, ‘‘do peo- 
ple regulate their conduct by the influence 
And must the 


young gentleman perplex himself with the 


of the stars in this world? 


calculation of an eclipse, when he finds it 
ready ealeulated to his hand in an almanac, 
the him the 
movable feasts, the age of the moon, and 
also that of all the princesses in Europe? 

‘* .. What then is my son to learn?”’ 


which, at same time, shows 


* 
said he. (The marquis. ) 
corn 

lo 


friend who was consulted, ‘‘and if he knows 


become amiable,’’ answered the 


how to please, he will know all that need 
be known. ig 
The lady, upon hearing this, 


‘‘It is easy to see, sir, that vou are the 


said : 
wisest man in the world. My son will be 
entirely indebted to vou for his education 
I think, however, it would not be amiss if 
he was to know something of history.”’ 
‘*Alas, madam, what is that good for,’’ 











234 


answered he; ‘‘there certainly is no useful 
or entertaining history but the history of 
; all ancient histories, as one of our 


the day; 
wits has observed, are only fables that men 


With re- 


gard to modern history, it is a mere chaos, 


have agreed to admit as true. 


a confusion which it is impossible to make 
anything of. se 

‘*Admirably said,’’ cried the governor ; 
‘the genius of young persons is smothered 
under a heap of useless knowledge; but of 
the and that 


which, in my opinion, is most calculated to 


all sciences, most absurd, 


stifle genius of every kind, is geometry. 


The objects about which this ridiculous 


conversant, are surfaces, lines, 


points, that 


” 


science is 
and have no existence in 
hature. 

‘*A man of quality, like the young mar- 
continued he, ‘‘should not rack his 
If he should 


ever have occasion for a plan of the lands 


quis, ’’ 


brains with useless seiences. 


of his estate, he may have them correctly 
surveyed without studying geometry. If 
he has a mind to trace the antiquity of his 
noble the inquirer 
back to the most remote ages, he will send 
for a Benedictine. — It the same 


thing with regard to all other wants. 


family, which leads 


will be 
me 
‘You have very justly observed, madam, 
that the grand end whieh a man should 
have in view is to sueceed in the world. 
Can it possibly be said that this success is 
to be obtained by cultivating the sciences? 
Did anybody even so mueh as think of 
talking of geometry in good company? 
Does any one ever inquire of a man of the 


Who 
long- 


world, what star rises with the sun? 
the 
haired Clodio passed the Rhine?’ 


enquires at supper, whether 

In fine, after they had examined the ex- 
cellencies and defects of all the sciences, it 
was determined that the young marquis 


should learn to dance. 
Nature, which does all, had given him a 
talent 


prisingly ; 


that quickly displayed itself sur- 
it was that of singing ballads 
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The graces of youth, joined ty 
this superior gift, caused him to be looked 
upon as a young man of the _ brightes: 
hopes. He was admired by the women: 
and having his head full of songs, he com 


agreeably. 


posed some for his mistress. 

The young man’s brain was soon turned - 
he acquired the art of speaking without 
knowing his own meaning, and he became 
perfect in the habit of being good for 
nothing. 

Ill 
THe New MANUSCRIPT, ENTITLED: 6‘ THI 

FURTHER EDUCATION OF JEANNOT”’ 

The Marquis de Jeannotiere was muc! 
pleased for a while with his son’s brilliant 
success in society and the marquise, his 
wife, was overjoyed by the flattery of the 
fashionable females who hovered about 
her son at the social functions which ab 
sorbed almost his entire attention. After 
some months had elapsed, however, the 
marquis began to entertain some misgi\ 
ings regarding the security of his so re 
cently acquired fortune. The period of 
speculation which had yielded it had come 
to an end and the values of his rents beean 
to fall. It became difficult for him to de- 
fray the expense incident to the fashion- 
able life the family was leading and he 
even felt alarm for the future. 

One day he remarked to the marquise: 
‘“*My dear, I think the plan of education 
we have adopted for our son may not prove 
in the end to fit him for a life in which it is 
possible that he may not have the wealth 
necessary for maintaining our position in 
the polite world in which we now live. | 
think we would do well to seek a lyceum in 
which he may prepare for the responsibil! 
ties he may have to face.’’ 

The marquise was greatly distressed and 
alarmed at these words. She said: ‘*My 
dear, when I consented to marry you, you 
gave me to understand that you had suffi- 
cient wealth to support me in the style de- 
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anded by my social position. I fear you 
ive deceived me.’ 
The marquis replied: ‘‘My dear, may | 
call to you that in accepting me you 
ited that you loved me for myself and 
ould continue to love me and would be 
erful and patient even though I were to 
come poor. Evidently you have deceived 


After a considerable discussion, the de- 
tails of which it is hardly necessary to re- 
produce since they were of a sort not un- 
nown in other families, even among the 
noble and the rich, the pair agreed that the 
marquis should set out on the morrow to 
isit several of the lyceums in the city. 

The first one which he visited had been 
extensively advertised. Its master proudly 
proclaimed that their plan of education 
had been devised to meet the world of the 
lay by boldly eutting loose from the past 
and doing everything differently from the 
ways in which it had been done before. Al] 
the previous methods of teaching, regard- 
ess of what they had been, had been re- 
placed by different ones. In explaining 
the necessity for new methods the master 
of the school said: 

‘“You see, many students were not inter- 
ested in subjects formerly studied, so we 
elt it was only logical to drop them; in- 
deed, we no longer teach subjects at all; 
we teach boys and girls.’’ This he said 
with obvious pride, adding, ‘‘ We now have 
a child-eentered curriculum in place of the 
outmoded subject-centered curriculum. 
The children no longer look longingly out 
of the windows at the playground during 
school hours, because school itself is Just a 


happy playground. No one does anything 


he does not want to do.’’ 
‘“That sounds very pleasant,’’ said the 


marquis; ‘‘however, will pupils thus 
treated be happy later in the world as now 
constituted, where most persons have to 
work ?”’ 


‘*That is easily answered,’’ said the mas- 
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ter. ““The protessors al the Collége Peda- 


vogique et Dogmatique have decided to 
have the schools create a new social order, 
made to fit the graduates of such schools as 
ours. You see, the world of to-day is all 
wrong, only a lot of people don’t know it. 
We have discovered it, and are chaue 


he 
everything. You simply won’t know the 
old place when we get through.”’ 


‘*But,’’ asked the marquis, ‘‘do the citi- 
zens want a new social order ?’’ 

‘““They are going to get it,’’ said the mas 
ter, ‘‘whether they want it or not. Our 
eraduates will not be either willing or able 
to live in the world as it now is.’’ 

‘“Why not?’ asked the marquis. 

‘Well, take competition, for example,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘Children used to be taught 
to compete with each other by marks and 
not 


prizes; that is very bad; it is demo- 


cratic. It makes some feel inferior to others 
and makes them unhappy.”’ 

‘*But if one is actually inferior to an- 
other in some respect,’’ asked the marquis, 
‘is it not enlightening and helpful to find 
it out, so as better to discover that aetivity 
for which he is best fitted ?’’ 
‘*No,’’ replied the master. 


social order the state is to take care of 


‘“*In the new 


everybody and it will not be necessary to 
specialize.’’ 

The marquis, not having had any expert- 
ence with such a state, was at loss to re 
fute this argument, but he returned to the 
question of marks and prizes, saying, ‘‘I 
that 
affairs 


have noticed when children arrange 


their own they give each other 


prizes and badges. [Tor example, I was 
passing the playground of the Collége de 
Krance, the other day, and the battledore 
team was playing the team from the Uni- 
versity of Egypt and many of the players 
wore letters on their shirts, F for those of 
Not all 


the players had the letters, but a spectator 


France and E for those of Egypt. 


explained to me that if they played well 
enough they might win their letters this 








season, ‘To wear the letter was considered 
a great honor. Now how do you explain 
the fact,’’ asked the marquis, ‘‘that these 
teams are so undemocratic as to award these 
distinguishing letters, or if so, not to give 
them to everybody in the school?’’ 

‘| have never thought of that,’ 
the master. ‘‘I think I had better propose 
that question at the next meeting of our 
Atelier de Travail.’’ 

The marquis asked, ‘‘ What is an ‘Atelier 
The master said, ‘‘That is 


’ 


rephed 


de Travail’?’’ 
a new discovery in education. It is a great 
thing. <A lot of masters and philosophers 
come together and talk about things.’’ 

‘Do they do any work?’’ asked the mar- 
quis. 

“Oh, no!’ replied the other, ‘‘they adopt 
objectives. They call it an Atelier de Tra- 
vail because that is a name never used be- 
fore, and that makes it a new discovery.”’ 

(Translator’s note: This term means lit- 
erally Workshop, but it seems silly to 
translate it that way, since no one does any 
work, hence I leave it untranslated in the 
LEXE.) 

‘*T see,’’? mused the marquis, but looked 
as though he did not quite see. He asked, 
‘*What, in short, do you believe the fune- 
tions of education to be, as earried out in 
your school ?”’ 

‘*Edueation,’’ replied the master, ‘‘is the 
‘total procedure of reciprocating life-re- 
sponses by which personality, institutional 
progress and eivilization are achieved.’ 
One of our greatest savants said that.’’ 

‘“Those are certainly impressive words,’”’ 
politely agreed the marquis, but he pri- 
vately wondered whether his son could as- 
similate so much education and thought he 
had better meditate on this matter before 
deciding to send his son to that school. He 
hoped he might be able to find some hidden 
meaning in the definition. 

The next day he visited a second lyceum. 
Here he found that they had just adopted 
a new objective. This was to solve social 
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and economic problems. ‘‘That is fine,’’ 
thought the marquis, ‘‘for there are cer- 
tainly a lot of them. Tell me how you do 
it,’’? he eagerly asked the master. ‘‘| 
surely would like my son to be able to solve 
social problems for the sake of my wife and 
economic problems for my sake.’’ 

‘*Tt is all very simple,’’ said the master 
‘*First, we teach them what society is. 
‘Society’ it has been decided by our Bu- 
reau d’Instruction Publique, ‘consists of 
Persons plus Psycho-Social Processes plus 


’ 


the Products of these processes, plus the 
Patterns which result from them. And the 
whole system of relationships between these 
factors is what the sociologist ealls Cul- 
ture.’ Please note the alliteration, which 
helps one to remember this illuminating 
definition. When they have learned that, 
we explain to them that the ‘business of 
education is to universalize the historico- 
scientific mindedness. .. . The spreading 
of this historico-scientifie mindedness is 
the process of enriching the social soil.’ ’’ 

The marquis had some difficulty in grasp- 
ing so many big ideas all at once and on 
hearing about enriching the social soil his 
mind wandered to his country estate and 
he seemed to hear his chief husbandman 
talking about the fertilizer so essential for 
securing a good crop of vegetables, but he 
recalled himself to remark that the teachers 
in that lyveeum must know a great deal to 
handle such complex problems. 

‘*Not at all,’’ said the master, ‘‘I have it 
on good authority that ‘a teacher does not 
need ever to have studied economies,’ for 
example, ‘in order to give a good course in 
the subject. ... All that is needed is a 
teacher who is alert to the problems of the 
day and who shows in all discussions that 
he or she has at heart the solution of the 
economic ills of the day in a way that will 
restore prosperity and happiness to the 
whole people.’ ”’ 

‘*Wonderful,’’ exclaimed the marquis. 
‘Perhaps even my son, who is not very 
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bright, could become a teacher of social 


; 
sclence. 


‘‘He could if he got a certificate,’’ said 
the other. 
‘‘How does one get a certificate?’’ asked 


the marquis. 
‘By collecting units in pedagogic sci- 
ence,’’ ‘*When he 


has enough of them he ean teach any sub- 


explained the master. 


ject, Whether he knows anything about it 
or not. All he needs in addition to the cer- 
tificate is a text-book and a head start on 
the class of twenty-four hours. They will 
never catch him.’’ 

“Our scheme of edueation,’’ continued 
the master, ‘‘has the great advantage that 
Many so-ealled 
Take 


Beethoven, for instance; he spent much of 


it deals with social living. 
vreat men in the past were unsocial. 


the time all alone, writing musie¢ that the 
common people did not understand, and 
which was, therefore, unsocial. Now if we 
had educated him he would have been so- 
cialized. We would “have first put him 
through our counseling department, which 
would have evaluated him, then we would 
have broken him down into areas of living, 
and finally integrated him into a new per- 
sonality. He been an alto- 
vether different person, believe me, when 
He would have 


would have 
we got through with him. 
been much happier; would have married 
and settled down and taken an active part 
in the affairs of the local community. He 
would have become a true leader.’’ 

The marquis was so impressed by what 
would have happened to Beethoven that 


he said nothing. The other went on, ‘‘ You 


know, leadership is just wonderful. We 
believe in training everybody to be leaders. 
Then we can have more eandidates for 


office, more different schemes to save so- 
ciety, more speeches, more social leaders. 
If everybody is leading we will no longer 
make the mistakes of following the wrong 
chal- 


Leadership is indeed a 


cried the man, pointing his finger 


leaders. 


lenge!’’ 
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He re- 


mained a long time in this rapt attitude; 


to the ceiling and gazing upward. 


how long the marquis did not know, for he 
could not follow him on this flight so he 
slipped away quietly and sought the next 
lyceum on his list. 

Here he was ushered into the presence 
of a master who seemed very businesslike. 
A bell rang and the latter excused himself 
for a few moments, explaining that he must 
attend the morning inspeetion of the teach- 
ing staff in the school yard. The marquis, 
looking out the window, saw that all the 
teachers were females, and all were in uni- 
form. The 
short drill, heard them recite their daily 
oath to do their duty, and then returned 
to his office. 
questions about the methods of the school 
which the 
‘*In this school,’’ said he, ‘Swe believe in 


master put them through a 


The marquis asked his usual 


master explained as_ follows. 


sound administration. In fact, I have been 
appointed to my position here because of 
my thorough training in administration. 
I graduated with a major in administra- 
tion only three years ago; therefore I am 
up on all the latest methods. I have stud- 
ied the school laws of all the European na- 
In addition, I know all about filing 
We have here,’ 


whole 


tions. 
systems. ’ waving his hand 


towards a wall of filing cabinets, 
‘*a complete set of files on every student in 
the 


head and foot size, complexion, appetite, 


school, ineluding his height, weight, 
ancestry, IQ, cephalic index and destined 
We can tell 


exactly the kind of girl he should eventu- 


occupation after graduation. 


ally marry and vice versa. Knowing all 
about every student in this way we can 
at the 
when he comes to us and advance him to 
The 
teaching thus makes very little difference. 
It is all the first 
point to the second. 
You will see it posted 


take each one stage where he is 


that where he will be on leaving us. 
in directing him, from 
Indeed, guidance is 
our watchword. 
everywhere, over each door, on each balus- 
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trade and at every turn in the corridor. 
We have even replaced most of the teachers 
with advisors. ’’ 

‘*This is very democratie,’’ he continued, 
‘it helps to prepare people to accept the 
advice of politicians and to be, in general, 
guided safely throughout life. We believe 
one of the greatest faults of modern society 
to be that there are not enough bureaus to 
tell them, among other things, when post- 
chaises leave, and that they are forced to 
look these things up for themselves in time- 
tables, and so they sometimes make mis- 
takes. It is simply dreadful!’’ 

The marquis wondered about the rela- 
tion of guidance to leadership, but con- 
cluded that sinee this sehool handled gui- 
dance and the other handled leadership it 
might work out all right. 

The master returned to the subject of 
administration, claiming that the school 
was the best administered one in the prov- 
ince. ‘*You have perhaps noticed,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that I keep a firm hand on my teach- 
ers. I myself keep in eonstant touch with 
the new ideas advanced each year by the 
Collége Pedagogique et Dogmatique, and 
I see that each is adopted instantly. We 
are ahead of all other schools in the prov- 
ince in this respect. This year’s idea, Core 
Curriculum, for example, was put into ef- 
fect 23 hours, 42 minutes and 10 seconds 
ahead of our nearest competitor. Unfor- 
tunately my teachers do not appreciate 
these matters as I do, some of them having 
made the mistake of studying subjects; so 
it is necessary, if we are to achieve democ- 
racy, for me to direct our program in all 
details myself. We thus achieve a_ re- 
markable unity of purpose.’’ 

“*T must tell you about another adminis- 


trative triumph of mine,’’ he continued, 


lowering his voice. ‘*I allow no men teach- 
ers in my school. The beneficial effects of 
this are several. First, I get them cheap. 
Women teachers have no families to sup- 
port, at least not if we know about it, for 
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we fire them if they have any children. 
Women also are likely to get married and 
leave of their own accord and we can then 
replace them with inexperienced ones at 
lower salaries, who obey orders better than 
the older ones. Second, the women have a 
refining, feminizing influence on = our 
pupils. You see, after they graduate they 
vo into a world in which half the people 
are men, whose influence is so bad that we 
seek to condition our students against it by 
havine them contact only women during 
the impressionable school period. This 
makes them true gentle-men and women. 
If they get into a fight they can not win by 
seratching they run away. By training 
citizens in this way we help to keep our 
country at peace. Third, by having the 
teachers leave after only a few years of 
service, we need more institutes to train 
teachers, and this makes more jobs for 
teachers of teachers and so, on and on. 
Fourth, if I had men teachers they would 
all study administration, as I did, so as to 
become masters, since masters get so much 
more money, and one of them might steal 
my job.’’ 

The marquis said, ‘‘This explains a 
wood deal that I see about me. I shall go 
home and think it over.”’ 

The marquis went home feeling much 
confused by the variety of ideas he had en- 
countered in his visits to the several ly- 
ceums. After dinner he sat for a long time 
wrapped in deep thought. Not having had 
much education himself his natural inelina- 
tion was to assume that the experts to 
whom he had talked must naturally know 
much better than he how to educate his 
son. If they had agreed on any one method 
he would have been confident of their wis- 
dom, but the great differences he had en- 
countered seemed to indicate that not all 
of these new discoveries could be sound. 
He therefore determined to seek further, 
since there were several other lyceums in 
the province on the list of those recom- 
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nended. He accordingly set out again on 
he following morning. 

On arriving at the lyceum next on his 
st he was ushered into the presence of its 
master, a pleasant looking gentleman of 
about fifty who had a twinkle in his eye, 





an intelligent face and a friendly manner. 
The marguis felt this to be a man to whom 
he could freely unburden himself regard- 
ing the problem of his son’s education. 
He told of the theories set forth by the 
other masters. The other smiled and said 
that there were a good many masters be- 
sides himself, and a great many teachers, 
who did not aecept without question the 
theories the marquis had heard so confi- 
dently advanced. He said, ‘‘ All adminis- 
trative functions, while necessary, are sub- 
servient to the main business of the insti- 
tution, which is teaching. Unlike some of 
iy administrative colleagues, I served for 
a number of years as a teacher before be- 
coming a master. That has made quite a 
difference in my point of view. My main 
ffort is to secure teachers of good educa- 
tion, intelligence and character. 

‘*A oood teacher must, first of all, know 
his own subject and feel it to be absorbing 
and exeiting if he is to sueceed in interest- 
ing his pupils. Self-consciousness may be 
necessary for an actor but most persons do 
well to think most of the time about some- 
I fear that the 


about which 


thing else more important. 
‘child-centered curriculum,’ 
my colleagues talk, may produce the self- 
centered child. 

‘Next, a teacher should be intelligent. 
[t is bad for a bright child to be dominated 
dull teacher. Formal edueation, 


courses in pedagogy and higher degrees 


by a 


can never make up for lack of intelligence 
in a teacher. 

‘“Third, they must have sound charac- 
We can not rely upon exhortation or 
indoctrination to develop in our pupils in- 


ters. 





dustry, integrity, unselfishness, patriotism ; 


character is mainly caught by contagion 
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the kind of 


persons we want our pupils to become. 


and our teachers should be 

‘“We have nearly equal numbers of men 
and that best 
represents the world in which they will live 


women as teachers, since 


and work. I must confess, however, that 
it is often hard to fill a vacaney with a man 
who is as capable as an available woman 
candidate. ”’ 
““What 
study ?’’ 
‘fAs to that,’’ replied the master, ‘‘I 


subjects do your students 


asked the marquis. 


must say, first, that we allow for natural 
differences in interest and capacity; we do 
not attempt to squeeze all into one mold. 
We seek to give rein to whatever special 
talent or interest a pupil may display, 
whether in physical science, mechanics, one 
of the arts or something else.’’ 
‘But 


allow for these differences, we endeavor to 


He continued, saying, while we 
see that whatever a pupil pursues as his 
main activity shall be done thoroughly and 
We the 
achievement to be one of the most impor- 
Chil- 


dren are by nature not loafers; you may 


well. believe satisfaction of 


tant elements of a satisfactory life. 


notice that the prizes they give each other 
are for doing hard things. 

““We rely mainly on those subjects of 
study which seem to us best to represent 
the 
mankind. 


intellectual and cultural heritage of 
We use literature in order that 
students may see life, both here and in 
other countries, through the eves of those 
whose insight is keener than the ordinary. 
We teach as much mathematics as each is 
able to handle, since numbers and quanti- 
ties are involved in so many human activi- 
ties. We seek to train our students to use 


language clearly and_ effectively, since 
without it one ean not even think properly. 
We give some understanding of our phys- 
ical environment. We present history, not 
merely as a record of events but to show 


the suecesses and failures of men in striv- 
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Believ- 


ing as we do that our own country is in the 


ing, with or against their fellows. 


vanguard of progress toward better ways 
of life understand 


and appreciate our common heritage and 


we seek to have each 
to take his place as a member of society, 
able and eager to do his share of the work 
to be Each willing to 
work hard and unselfishly and trained to 
hand or 


done. should be 


effectively, whether with 


Threatened as our country is by 


work 


brain. 
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enemies without and by the selfish and dis- 
loyal within, we believe this to be serious 
We can not afford to turn out 


’ 


business. 
either soft heads or flabby characters.’ 

The marquis listened to these words 
with approval. He said, ‘‘You talk in 
words I can understand, they seem to have 
more true meaning than the big but empty 
words used by the other masters, and what 
you say sounds like common sense. I wish 
my son to enter this school.’’ 





SPEEDING INTER-AMERICAN 
SOLIDARITY 
By way of accelerating the program to de- 
velop closer inter-American relations, the gov- 
ernment of the United revealed in 


recent releases from the Department of State, 


States, as 


has awarded travel grants to 37 students trom 
other American republies. These students, who 
had earlier been awarded scholarships, chiefly 
through the Institute of Eduea- 
tion of New York, could not have accepted them 
The geographical alloca- 


International 


without these grants. 
tion of awards is as follows: Argentine, 3; 
Brazil, 14; Chile, 10; Colombia, 2; Costa Riea, 
1; Keuador, 1; Haiti, 1; Honduras, 1; Peru, 3, 
and Uruguay, 1. The students will be received 
in thirty colleges and universities of this ecoun- 
try, north, east, south and west. 

The fields of study will be many and varied, 
ranging from language, history and Journalism 
to electrical engineering, soil chemistry and 
plant physiology on the practical side and to 
music, dramatics and art on the esthetie side. 

Following close upon this release is another 
stating that additional travel grants have been 
made, bringing the number of students to 43, 
Brazil, Chile 


Both grants 


Argentina, and 
Colombia, and two from Uruguay. 


have been authorized under an appropriation 


one each from 


voted by the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
Charged with the execution of the inter-Amer- 
ican program are a number of advisory com- 
mittees. Serving as a coordinating body for the 
others and acting, through the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, in an advisory capacity to the 


Department of State, is the General Advisory 
Committee, the members of which are: Robert 
G. Caldwell, dean of humanities, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Ben M. Cherrington, 
director, the Foundation for the Advancement 
of the Social Sciences, University of Denver: 
Stephen P. Duggan, director, Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation (New York City); Waldo 
G. Leland, director, American Council of 
Learned Societies (Washington, D. C.); Archi- 
bald MacLeish, librarian of Congress; Carl H. 
Milam, secretary, American Library Association 
(Chicago); Beardsley Ruml, dean, Department 
of Social Sciences, University of Chicago; 
James T. Shotwell, chairman, National Com- 
mittee of the United States of America on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation (New York 
City); George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College (New York City) ; John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, and Henry 
A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States. 

The other advisory committees include: the 
Advisory Committee on Exchange Fellowships 
and Professorships, Stephen P. Duggan, chair- 
man; the Advisory Committee on the Adjust- 
ment of Foreign Students in the United States, 
Edgar J. Fisher, assistant director, Institute of 
International Edueation, chairman, and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Inter-American Coopera- 
tion in Agricultural Edueation, Knowles <A. 
Ryerson, dean, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, chairman. In their several 
capacities, respectively, they will “advise on the 
selection of graduate students and professors 
for the panels presented to other participating 
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overnments” and of those presented by other 
participating governments ; “advise the Depart- 
ent of State on problems involving the adjust- 
ent of students from abroad to their new en- 
vironment and on plans for more effective gui- 
lance and hospitality”; advise the Department 
State on agricultural edueation, “stimulate 
the interest of the land-grant colleges of the 
lnited States in inter-American studies and stu- 


dents and explain the aims of the proposed In- 
titute of Tropical Agriculture.” 


THE GRADUATE RECORD 
EXAMINATION 


A MEMORANDUM, prepared by W. S. Learned, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ent of Teaching, on the Graduate Record Ex- 
received some time ago by 


amination, Was 


ScHooL AND Society. It is a general deserip- 
tion of the project sponsored by the graduate 
schools of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Colum- 
bia universities and begun in 1937 in collabora- 
tion with the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Funds for the project 
are provided by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

The need of the experiment grew out of the 
increasing number of master’s and doctor’s de- 
erees and the consequent complicated problems 
of admission to graduate schools. It was be- 
lieved that the weeding out of the unfit and the 
obtaining of clearer proof that those admitted 
would “render broadly effective intellectual ser- 
vice” had become imperative; and the study of 
how to estimate a student’s “mental resources,” 
the basie element of which is knowledge, had 
been so fruitful below the graduate level that it 
was thought the part of wisdom to apply the 
method to the graduate schools. 

The Graduate Record Examination was given 
to students entering graduate schools at Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia universities 
in October, 1937, and at Brown University in 
Mareh, 1938. 
these graduate schools in 1938, 1939 and 1940. 
The University of Wiseonsin and Radcliffe Col- 
lege gave graduate tests in 1938, and the Uni- 


Revised tests were again given in 


versity of Rochester, in 1939. The universities 
ot Lowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
also used the tests in 1940, so that to date the 
examination has been given to more than 10,000 


graduate students in eleven universities. 
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From the beginning it was realized that, it the 
“evidence of its practical validity” were estab 
lished, the examination should be made the Open 
Sesame to graduate schools and be administered 
to undergraduates. Aceordingly, a number ot 
colleges and universities examined their senior 
classes in 1939-40; Purdue University and the 
University of Michigan in 1940-41, and in both 
vears Harvard, Yale and Columbia universities 
and Barnard and Radeliffe colleges offered the 
examination to seniors “on a volunteer basis.” 

In 1938-39, the 


deans of the graduate faculties of the four uni 


committees appointed by 


versities offering the tests to graduate students 
in 1937 together formulated a series of advanced 
examinations on a variety of subjects not coy 
ered by “the general profile tests,” and these will 
be widened as occasion for their use arises. 
The 


limitations. 


Graduate Record Examination has its 


As defined, it is “a set of written 
tests in the various divisions of knowledge com 
monly studied in a liberal-arts college.” Its 
purpose so far has been, mainly, to discover 
whether students who have begun graduate work 
have “the working knowledge prerequisite to 


successful graduate study.” Its results do not 


rate “personal qualities.” Questions are “objec 
tive” in form, admitting of several answers and, 
therefore, requiring judgment on the part of the 
examinee. Questions are short and numerous, 
at the “the breadth of 


sampling of a subject” and decreasing the time 


same time inereasing 


of the examination. Unlike ratings in college, 
whether by a single teacher or by several, the 
examination is expected to reveal only “what 
and how much the student actually knows in 
comparison with students of like experience.” 


The reliability of the examination “contrasts 
sharply” with the “variability of ratings among 
different markers of the usual examination 
paper.” 

The Graduate Record Examination is based 
upon a conception at variance with the old idea 
work—*“so 


student’s many 


of measuring a 
credits equal one diploma.” It “attempts to 
bring the full scope of each student’s intellectual 
activity under the benevolent scrutiny of those 
concerned with his intellectual development... . 
Attention has shifted from emphasis on an arbi 
trary curriculum to developing a mental worker 


who is as competent as possible at whatever his 
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It is felt 


hy the sponsors of the examination that, when it 


own best intellectual level may be.” 


has the official “sanction” of an institution and 
when “responsibility for achievement” is brought 
home to each student, it will be of great value 


to both. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY’S 
CENTENNIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


WESLEYAN (Delaware) 1s 


celebrating its 100th birthday during the present 


OHIO 


academie year. The centennial year officially 
opened on September 21, when the reconditioned 
Gray chapel was dedicated. Amone the events 


that are scheduled throughout the year are the 


following: 


Religious Emphasis Week; No- 
November 13, 


Novembe r 2 5, 


vember 8, Homecoming ; Founder ’s 


Day; February 8-10, Merrick Educational Lee 
tures; February 21, fraternity reunions; Mareh 
2-4, Vocational Week; March 7, Charter Day; 


March 16-18, International Week; April 18, High 
School Day; June 11-15, centennial exhibits and 


celebrations. 


The climax of the centennial year will come 
in mid-June, when outstanding work of stu- 
dents, teachers and alumni will be on display in 
Kdwards gymnasium and Slocum library. On 
Saturday, June 13 (Alumni Day), an outdoor 
pageant, presenting the history of the university 
by the eight presidential administrations, will be 
viven. Hach of the various classes represented 
will be dressed in the costumes of its own day on 
the campus. 

Some time before commencement, friends and 
alumni are planning to present the university 


The 


businessmen of Delaware began four years ago 
t * oS 


with a birthday gift of one million dollars. 


to plan for the centennial by proclaiming an 
annual “Loyalty Week” during which one per 
cent. of the gross profits of all participating 
businesses is turned over to the Ohio Wesleyan 
Celebration fund. 

The university was founded in 1842 in an 
unprofitable inn known as the Mansion House. 
This four-story structure had been purchased by 


The 


172 townspeople, who eontributed $9,500, 


inn was then given to the Ohio and North-East 
Ohio conferences of the Methodist church. A 
charter was granted by the Ohio legislature on 
Mareh 7, 


1842. 
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The first student body, numbering twenty 
nine, met in the dining room of the Mansion 
There were four instructors, including 
the president. To-day, the student body num 
bers between 1,500 and 1,600 with 130 instruc 
There are 20,000 living alumni. 


House. 


tors. Known 
as the “Mother of Bishops,” the university has 


contributed fourteen bishops to the Methodist 


church. Ninety graduates have become college 
presidents. 
Although Ohio Wesleyan University was 


founded under the patronage of the Methodist 
chureh, it has never been sectarian in its teach 
ings. Nearly thirty religious denominations are 


represented on the campus at the present time. 


A NEW ILLINOIS PLAN FOR 
ANNUITIES 

Tue following information has been sent to 

ScnooL AND Society by Lloyd Morey, comp 
troller, University of Illinois: 

An Act passed by the 62d General Assembly of 

the State of Illinois provides for a new retirement 

The 


system covers the university, the five state teachers 


system for the University of Illinois. new 
colleges and the state geological, natural-history 
and water surveys. The retirement system at the 
University of Illinois prior to this was adopted in 
December, 1924, the Board of Trustees of the uni- 
versity adopting a resolution at that time, which 
with amendments from time to time has provided 
for retirement, death and disability benefits for 
staff members and employees. This plan provided 
that on retirement at age 68, persons with 25 or 
more years of service with the university received 
a retirement allowance equal to one half of the 
average salary during the five years preceding re 
tirement. Death benefits represented a graded pro- 
portion of the annual salary dependent upon years 
of service, the maximum death benefit being 50 per 
cent. of the annual salary with a maximum amount 
of $3,000. Disability consisted of 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent. of the salary, depending on years of 
service for a period related to the years of service 
prior to disability. 

The benefits under the new system effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, are approximately the same as those 
of the previous University of Illinois plan, although 
the death and disability benefits are slightly more 
liberal. The ehief difference lies in the fact that, 
effective September 1, 1941, each participant in the 
new system will contribute 33 per cent. of each pay- 
ment of earnings. These contributions will be held 
for the benefit of the individual, increased by in- 
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rest and used to provide for retirement and with 
wal benefits. The various employers of the state 
Illinois will contribute toward retirement benefits 


d under certain circumstances will provide addi 
nal death benefits. On leaving the service of an 


individual may elect to receive his 


to date. 


r, the 


n contributions with 


nlove 
interest Compul 
ry retirement is provided for at age 68, and the 
lividual may elect to retire with a reduced an 
at any time after attaining age 60, 
rhe Board of Trustees of the University Retire 
three 
Trustees of the University of 
Chester R. 


nt System consists of members of the 
ird of 


| Illinois, 
O. M. 


John R. 


*; one member of the State Teachers College 


Karraker, Davis and 
Board, Russell Guin, and the state direetor of regis 
ation and edueation, ex-officio, Frank G. Thomp 
Soard are: O. M. 


Cunningham, secretary, 


The officers of the Retirement 
Karraker, president; H. E. 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Uni 

sity of Illinois, and Lloyd Morey, comptroller, 
comptroller of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Illinois. The office of the Retirement 
located at the Illinois, 


Board is University of 


Urbana. 
MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST 


INDIES 
THe physical resourees and strategie position 
of the Netherlands East Indies, together with 


the recent totalitarian 


Orient, 


developments in the 
have aroused the administrators of these 
colonies to a keen sense of the desirability of fit 
ting the native population to take a constructive 
part in maintaining the status quo of the islands. 
Vanya Oakes, in The Christian Science Monitor 
(September 2), presents the results of this 
trend. It 
says, “to provide for their Oriental charges a 


is the aim of Dutch edueators, he 
selective schooling best adapted to individual 
needs.” To this 
youth to act “as servants of the 


end the former training of 
huropean ad- 
ministrators” has given place to training them 
for democratie self-dependence in their own 
environment. 

First, there are the 20,000 dessa (village) 
schools offering a three-year course on a volun- 
tary basis to all children. The teachers, who 
are selected from the villages, take a two-vear 
training course at a government center. Be- 
sides instruction in some of the “29 loeal dia- 
lects” and in elementary hygiene and arithmetic, 
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the children are given some knowledge of Malay, 
the “general language” of the Islands, so that a 
lad who leaves his village may at least be able 
“to read simple signs.” 

The next step for the ambitious pupil is the 
Continuation School offering a two-year course 
in the same elementary branches and a course in 
Malay, “taught as a subject, not merely as a lan 
guage medium.” There are approximately 2,500 
of the continuation sehools in the larger villages 
and there is a special group of them, some for 
boys, and some for girls, where the former are 
training and agriculture, the 


taught manual 


latter, methods of housekeeping, hygiene and 
the care of babies. The teacher of a continua 
tion school must have completed a four year 
normal-school course. 
1937, a 


four-year course in general subjects, as well as 


Since system of schools offering a 
in teehnieal and agricultural work, and corre 
sponding to the American junior high school, 
has been in operation. These schools often take 
the place of the earlier technical and agricul 
tural schools, which, says Mr. Oakes, have at 


tnined to higher standards. 


For example, the technieal schools produce m« 
chanies for the more complicated needs of the grow 
ing industrialization of the Indies, and the agricul 
tural ones place emphasis now on theoretical mat 
ters—rotation and improvement of crops and 


perimental work. 


In all schools above the continuation system, 
Duteh is taught, but not by the direct method. 
The native language is being “preserved as the 
A eampaign has been 


1,000 ‘na 


teaching medium.” 
launched for the annual addition of 
over a 


tive-language schools” period of ten 


years. But it has been found necessary also to 
provide for pupils who wish to enter the schools 
in which Duteh is the teaching medium by the 


ealled 


These offer five grades in addition to the work 


formation of what are “Vink schools.” 
of continuation schools and equip the pupil for 


registration in the Dutech-language = schools. 
About 50 of these institutions have been estab 
lished. 

The Arabie Nether 


lands East Indies, who formerly conducted their 


80,000 people of the 


own schools, are of late seeking a Western edu- 


cation, and the Dutch, rising to the occasion and 
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the opportunity, are meeting this need, too, by 
the establishment of Dutch-Arab schools. 
Edueation in the university sense up to this 
time generally meant going “home to Holland. 
University training [in the Indies] was 
limited to several technieal colleges, a law eol- 
lege and a medical college.” The war has 
changed all that. The University of Java is 
offering an A.B. degree, and next year, in addi- 
tion, degrees will be offered in law, civil service, 
medicine and civil and chemical engineering. 


Furthermore, the academies for the navy and 
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army, formerly in the homeland, now operate 
in Java at Surabaya and Bandung. 

Mr. Oakes, in contrasting the Dutch system of 
edueation in the Indies with other systems in the 
Orient, “either in a colony or a country like 


China,” says in conclusion : 


In these other cases the effort has been direeted 
toward plastering the Western system onto the 
Oriental with a this-or-nothing attitude. The 
Dutch, on the other hand, have tried to develop 
a pattern which will be of use to the natives them- 


selves and to the country as a whole. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Georce D. Stopparp, dean, Graduate School, 
the State University of Iowa, has been selected 
by a special committee of the New York State 
Board ot Regents, to sueceed Ernest E. Cole as 
commissioner of education. Dr. Cole, who will 
reach the retirement age of 70 years, November 
18, has been asked to continue in his present 
post until June 30, 1942. Dr. Stoddard is 
widely known as a psychologist, especially in 
the study of the relative influence of nature 
and nurture in determining intelligence. Dr. 
Cole succeeded Frank P. Graves as commis- 
stoner in 1940. 

Water D. Cockina, dean, College of Eduea- 
tion, University of Georgia, whose dismissal 
through the influenee of Governor Talmadge 
was reported in ScnHooL, AND Society, August 
2, has been appointed by Director Paul V. Me- 
Nutt, FSC, as consultant in program planning. 

Wituts E. Prarr, superintendent of schools, 
Erie County (Pa.), has been appointed presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), 
to sueceed Lester K. Ade, who resigned in Au- 
gust, 1941, to become senior specialist in school 
facilities in the South, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, as reported in ScHoot AND Society, Au- 
gust 30. 

Kart C. MacArtuur, of the staff of Peddie 
Sehool (Hightstown, N. J.), has been named 
president of the new Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


Grorce HeERMANN Derry, former president 


(1927-37), Marygrove College (Detroit), has 
been appointed president, St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Portland, Me. 


THE REVEREND JOHN P. Contr, S.J., former 
professor of philosophy, Fordham University, 
has been appointed assistant dean, Evening 
School of Business, St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J. He will give a course in philosophy 
and act as student counselor and moderator of 
spiritual activities. 

Joun W. OLMSTEAD, assistant professor of 
history, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed assistant dean, College of 
Letters and Science. 

SAMUEL WHITE PATTERSON is serving as act- 
ing director of the evening and extension divi- 
sion, Hunter College (New York City), during 
the absence of A. Broderick Cohen on sabbatical 
leave. 

Mayor GeENERAL LEON B. Kromer, former 
chief of cavalry, U. S. Army, will beeome com- 
mandant at Norwich University (Northfield, 
Vt.), October 1. He will sueceed Major Morton 
kK. Aston. 


THE REVEREND JOHN J. O’RourKE, S.J., who 
for twenty-eight years served as professor of 
Hellenistic Greek and ancient Palestinian geog- 
raphy and as rector of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute (Rome, Italy), has been appointed 
professor of Alexandrian Greek, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Fordham Univer- 
sity. 


AMONG recent appointments at the Pennsyl- 
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nia State College are the following: Stuart 
4. Mahuran, former director, School of Jour- 
nalism, Creighton University (Omaha), assis- 
tant professor of journalism; Lydia Tarrant 
and Lois I. Frank, assistant professors of 
nutrition extension; John M. Deal, assistant 
professor of entomology extension; P. M. Ken 
dig, assistant professor of physics. 

THOMAS JAMES HIGGINS, instructor in elee 
trical engineering, Purdue University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering, College of Engineering, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

CLAUDE Harris has been appointed to take 
over the duties of F. F. Gaither, assistant pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of 
Oklahoma, during the latter’s absence on sab 
batical leave. 

Tue following assistant professorships have 
been filled at Louisiana State University; R. W. 
French, business administration, College of 
Commerce; Bernard Pressburg, chemical engi- 
neering, and Rudyard M. Cook, engineering 
mechanies, College of Engineering. 

VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, former commercial 
teacher, Bartlesville (Okla.) High School, has 
been named assistant professor of commercial 
education, University of Oklahoma, to succeed 
C. Guy Brown, who is on duty with the Army. 


LAWRENCE A. APppLEy, director of training, 
Socony-Vaeuum Oil Company, and expert ad- 
viser to the Secretary of War, has been engaged 
as the principal lecturer for a new course on 
aims and responsibilities of administrative 
officers to be given in the School of Social 
Sciences and Publie Affairs, the American 


University, Washington, D. C. 


G. E. Moore, former professor of philosophy, 
Cambridge (England) University, and editor of 
Mind, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
philosophy, Mills College, Calif. Lyda Gordon 
Shivers, associate professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will serve as ex- 
change professor in the department of eco- 
nomies and sociology, replacing Ruth Gillard, 
who has gone to the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Karu H. Nrepyt, former senior economist and 
adviser on monetary and fiseal policies of the 
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consumer division, Office of Price Administra 
tion and Civilian Supply, has been appointed 
visiting associate professor ot economics, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Tulane University. 
He replaces William R. Pabst, Jr., who is on 
leave of absence for work with the Office of 
Produetion Management. 

DANIEL 8S. KEALEY, superintendent of schools, 
Hoboken (N. J.), has been appointed head ot 
the adult-education program, WPA. Dr. Kealey 
will supervise the Americanization program that 
is being sponsored by the Bureau of Immigra 
tion and Naturalization, Department of Justice. 

OAKLEY FurNey, chief of the bureau of in 
dustrial and technical education, New York 
State Education Department, has been ap 
pointed director of vocational edueation for 
detense workers. 

James A. Ross, professor of economics, Syra 
euse (N. Y.) University, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve in the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 

WILLIAM CROAN GREENOUGH, former assistant 
to Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Univer 
sity, has been appointed assistant to Henry 
James, president, Teachers Insurance and An 


nuity Association of America. 


Recent Deaths 

RupoLF SCHOENHEIMER, associate professor 
of biochemistry, Columbia University, died of 
a self-administered poison, September 11, al 
though his death was not reported to the press 
until September 21. Dr. Schoenheimer, who 
was an outstanding research worker in the field 
of biochemistry, went to Columbia University 
in 1933 after having served in the universities 
of Leipzig (1923-25) and Freiburg, 1926-33. 
He was forty-three years old at the time of his 
death. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. O’GoRMAN, pro 
fessor of philosophy for twenty-five vears until 
his retirement (1931), St. Joseph’s College 
(Philadelphia), died, September 15. 

ALLAN CAMERON Fraser, professor of plant 
breeding, Cornell University, died, September 
17, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Fraser 
served as assistant in plant breeding, New York 
Botanieal Garden, 1913-14. In 1914 he became 
an instructor in plant breeding, Cornell Uni 
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versity, assistant professor (1919-34) and pro- 
fessor, 1934. In 1936, he was. visiting pro- 
fessor, College of Natural Sciences, Yenching 
University, China. 

Kpwarp BINNEY LANE, professor emeritus of 
mental diseases, Medical Sehool, Tufts College, 
died, September 17. Dr. Lane was well known 
in the field of nervous disorders. He was clin- 
ical instructor in mental diseases at the Harvard 
Medical School (1898-1903) and became pro- 
fessor of mental diseases, Tufts College (1903), 
a post that he held for twenty-five years. Dr. 
Lane was eighty-one years old at the time of 
his death. 

GrorGeE Preston Bacon, former dean, School 
of Engineering, Tufts College, died, September 
17, at the age of seventy-one vears. Dr. Baeon 
had served as instructor in science, Ripon 
(Wise.) College (1888-89); associate professor 
of mathematies, Beloit (Wise.) College (1892- 
1902); professor of physies, College ot Wooster 
(Ohio), 1902-08, and assistant professor of 
physies, Simmons College (Boston), 1910-19. 
In 1919, he went to Tufts College as professor 
of physies and beeame dean in 1929. He re- 


tired from both posts in 1936. 


CHARLES DowNeR HAZEN, professor emeritus 
of European history, Columbia University, died, 
September 18. Dr. Hazen had been professor 
of history (1894-1914), Smith College, and at 
the University of Strasbourg (Franee), 1920- 
21. He went to Columbia University in 1916 
as professor of European history, a post that 
he held until his retirement in 1937. Dr. Hazen 
was widely known through his books on Euro- 
pean history, among which are: “‘Kurope since 
1915," “The French Revolution and Napoleon,” 
“The German Government” and “Modern 
Kurope.” He was seventy-three years old at 
the time of his death. 

Joun MacDurrir, founder of the MaeDuffie 
School for Girls (Springfield, Mass.), died, 
September 21, in his eighty-first year. Dr. 
MacDuttie had served as principal of the school 
from its founding (1890) until his retirement 
in 1937. 

LUciENNE Petit, assistant professor of 
French, Adelphi College (Garden City, Moe 


died, September 22, at the age of forty-five 
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years. Born in Mingotal (France), Mlle. Petit 
came to this country in 1916. She had taught 
at the College of St. Catherine (St. Paul) and 
at the University of Minnesota. 


LyNN MATEER SAXTON, associate professor o1 
accountancy, City College (New York), died, 
September 22. Dr. Saxton served as instructor 
in mathematies at the college (1903-10), as as 
sistant professor (1910-15) and as associate 
professor since 1915. In 1927 the department 
of accountaney was formed and he became one 
of its first members. He was in his sixty-sey 


enth vear at the time of his death. 


Coming Events 

Tue fifth annual Winfield Clinic on Eduea 
tion will be held at Winfield (XKans.), October 
3—4. 


THE third annual conference of the Pennsy] 
vania Speech Association will be held at Harris 


burg, October 3-4. 


Other Items of Interest 

UNDER a certifieate of intent signed by Her 
bert H. Lehman, governor of New York, and 
leaders of the legislature, 32 eritie teachers and 
three instructional positions in seven of the 
state’s nine normal schools have been abolished 
and 35 new positions of assistants to depart- 
ments have been created and distributed among 
seven normal schools. The certificate of intent 
was necessary because of the transfers involved 
in the state budget. The action followed reeom- 
mendations made by the Board of Regents to 
Ernest EF. Cole, commissioner of education, in 
order to improve normal-school courses that had 


been understaffed. 


Tue Indiana state legislature has recently 
passed a law requiring that all school children 
be tested for hearing disabilities and that the 
hard-of-hearing be provided with lip-reading 
courses. D. W. Morris, head of the department 
of speech, Indiana State Teachers College 
(Terre Haute), after making a survey of the 
state, declared that school administrators would 
have difficulty in meeting the provisions because 
of the lack of technical equipment and the in- 
adequacy of the present budgets, not to mention 
the lack of teachers trained to administer the 
tests. The state teachers colleges, according to 
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provisions of the law, are to assist the 


the 


hools in enforeing the law. The eollege at 


erre Haute will lend equipment and conduet 
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the test at cost. A special course in the train 
ing of necessary teachers and technicians was 


viven during the summer session. 





MATURITY FOR FRESHMEN? 


One of the basie changes in edueational phi- 
sophy during the past hundred years has been 
shift from what might be called the protective 

r authoritarian point of view to the concept of 
maturing the student through guidance. This 
hift in viewpoint is probably the underlying 
educational “trend” of our times. It has fa- 

ered alike the most advanced techniques in the 
modern nursery school, and the reeent change in 
tudent regulation at Antioch College. 

The change is, briefly, that “freshman rules” 
for women have been abolished; and in their 
place, both freshman women and freshman men 
are required to keep “time schedules” for a cer- 

n period, recording both how they plan their 
time and how they actually spend it. This 
change is chiefly interesting not as administra- 

ve detail, but as an experiment in educational 
philosophy. It is part of a trend whieh has 
been operating at Antioch for nearly twenty 
years. 

When in 1920-21 Antioch adopted the ¢o 
operative plan of alternate work and study, the 
college could hardly help seeing the direction in 
which it was headed. The basic purpose of the 
cooperative plan has from the beginning been 
the “tempering” of the student by experience in 
the world of affairs at the peculiarly susceptible 
time when he is also aequiring academic knowl- 
edge. 

Inevitably, this attitude implies corollaries. 
If students are mature enough to be sent off 
campus on the kinds of jobs held by adults and, 
while on their jobs, are necessarily responsible 
for their own hours, general conduct and 
finances, then they are mature enough to be 
given responsibility on the campus. It would 
seem absurd to relegate the maturing process, 
assuming it is desirable, to the limbo beyond 
the sacred academic circle. 

One of the most important results has been 
Community Government, a student-faculty or- 
ganization established in 1926, which has gradu- 


ally come to have jurisdiction over nearly the 
whole of extraclass activities. Elected by pro 
portional representation and weighted voting, 
Community Government is demoeratie in spirit 
and in operation. The faculty influence the 
action only in so far as their individual vot 

and persuasiveness will take them. The stu 


dents, not being regimented by the faculty, are 
not hostile to them, and are willing to listen to 
them and often to be guided by their opinion 
The result has been an atmosphere of mutual 
toleranee in which both sides have been able to 
learn. 

Among the responsibilities of Community 
Government are the campus social program; 
making and enforcing traffie rules and safety 
regulations; the operation of the college book 
store; student publications; and the arriving at 
and enforeing of campus standards of conduet 
Paralleling the presence of faculty on Cor 
munity Government committees, the college ad 
ministration has provided for student members 
on all the important college administrative com 
mittees. Student members of these college eom 
mittees may actively participate to the extent 


that they have something to contribute. 


It is against this accepted tradition of grant 
ing responsibility to students that Antioch’s 
policy of student regulation must be understood. 
“Standards,” mentioned above, are Antioch’s at 
tempt to translate the gospel of maturity into 
terms of student conduct. 

From the onset of coedueation in particular, 
educators have tried to guide the conduct of 
their charges through elaborate rules and regu 
lations. The theory was that rules would result 
in virtuous habits, which would automatically 
persist after graduation, and in the meantime 
preserve the institution from internal difficulties 
and the taint of seandal. 

While rules often produce the desired effect, 
or at least its temporary appearance, they may 
not produce the desired attitude: a fact amply 
borne out by the perennial friction between stu 


+ 


dents and college administrations at this very 
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point. The difficulty is partly that a rule is 
essentially a prohibition; and a negative is not 
only a temptation to some temperaments, but a 
limitation of a point of view. <A “standard,” 

a positively defined ideal of conduct, at least 
gives the student a notion of the general goal 
he is aiming for and leaves some choice of the 
means to him. 

In theory, there seems to be no question that 
a “standard” is more desirable than a “rule.” In 
practice, of course, the matter is not so simple. 
“Standards” tend to be vague; they distress 
those who do not want maturity thrust upon 
them; and they take time and patience and good 
will to administer, 

With all their drawbacks, however, Antioch 
has come to feel that standards are worth the 
effort involved. By the process of “neaceful 
penetration,” standards ot conduct, as distin- 
guished from “rules,” have come to apply to 
nearly every phase of community work and life. 
The exceptions have been certain basic commu- 
nity regulations and the status of underclass 
women, Who until this year have been on a modi- 
fied “rules” basis. 

The community regulations may be dismissed 
briefly, as the irreducible minimum of regulation 
necessary for organized community life. They 
have to do with fire and traffie regulations, the 
use of firearms, the keeping of pets, smoking in 
the college buildings and, finally, the regulation 
that a member of one sex may not visit a mem- 
ber of the other in his or her rooms. 

During the past five years the freshman- 
sophomore women’s relation to rules has been 
constantly changing. Five years ago freshman 
women automatically remained on freshman 
rules throughout the year; sophomores, on 
sophomore rules. Women above sophomore rank 
were on “standards.” Then a plan was intro- 
duced whereby students might advance more 
quickly trom one status to the next by petition; 
a girl asked for change of status when she had 
demonstrated that she eould carry the added 
responsibility. The result of this change was 
inevitably to put sophomore women on upper- 
class status. Still the system was not satisfae- 
tory. There was a constant tension between the 
and the idea of “standards” that 


idea of “rules’ 
no amount of adjustment seemed able to over- 


come. 
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In this situation, therefore, Antioch resolved 
to go all the way philosophically on the basis 
of “standards.” In the place of “freshman 
rules,” freshman women are asked to make out 
time-schedules for themselves, which they are 
expected to live up to in spirit if not in letter; 
and they are helped to do this by their faculty 
advisers and by the upper-class hall advisers 
who live in the dormitories with them. Further 
more, freshman men, who were previously on no 
dormitory rules, are also required to plan their 
time. 

For many years Antioch has required all new 
students to keep a financial budget during their 
first year in school and to govern their expen 
ditures by it. Extending this principle to time 
planning is an educational technique that the col 
lege is especially eager to experiment with. It 
it works out, it will help students toward a 
simple, definite habit that should bear good fruits 
in all areas of college experience. 

College rules, to give them their due, have 
always been intended to produce not only 
“moral” conduet, but reasonably efficient conduct 
as well. That is, one of the major problems for 
the college student is wise expenditure of time. 
The trouble is that while a “rule” may bring 
him (usually her) back to the dormitory by ten 
o’clock, it will not insure the morrow’s algebra 
nor even eight hours of sleep. It will not insure 
that a shy student spend more time in some 
campus activity, nor that a too-social student 
spend less. (Neither, it is only fair to say, will 
a “standard.”) It is Antioch’s theory that stu- 
dents who learn to grasp their whole college 
problem as one of balanced activity, the balance 
to be determined to some extent by their own 
individual needs and abilities, are less likely to 
go to extremes, either in social life or in other 
extraclass pursuits, than are students who drift 
and merely endeavor not to run afoul of the law. 

It is this general grasp of the situation, as a 
positive step in the direction of maturity, that 
is the real object of the proposed plan. The 
advantages of including the men are obvious. 
Men are not only the other half of the social 
problem in a coeducational college; they deserve 
some social education and guidance in their own 
right. The common situation of rules for women 
and none for men, while accurately mirroring 
the condition of society in general, does little for 
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he men and, in the long run, little for society 
either. 

Probably the strongest chance for the success 

the new plan, as has already been suggested, 
is that it is part of a whole conscious philosophy 
of edueation. Antioch students are not only 
pushed toward maturity through their job ex 
periences and the responsibilities given them in 
campus affairs; they are pushed toward it in 

!] other areas as well. In the curriculum, they 
re required to take a set of general courses that 
least introduees them to the major divisions 
of human knowledge, and to acquire a reasonably 
adequate foundation of knowledge in one divi 
sion. Classes are informal and student partiei 
pation is stressed. Before graduation, students 
are given comprehensive examinations designed 
not only to test factual information but to dem 
onstrate their grasp of what they have learned, 
and their ability to apply it to new problems. 
Independence and initiative in study are encour 
aged. 

Antioch students are expected to be mature 
about health problems and are educated, through 
classes, faculty advisers and an unusually effec 
tive health service, in the proper procedures and 
attitudes toward health. The problem of adjust 
ment and emotional stability reeeives attention 
through both the health services and the faculty 
advisers; and the student is required to appraise 
his personal development and goals at least twice 
during his college career—as a freshman in the 
so-called “life-aims” paper, and again as a 
senior as part of the senior comprehensive ex 
amination, 

Whether this total attitude is enough to carry 
the new program for freshmen and to make the 
planning of time a reality instead of a gesture, 
it is too soon to say. The pull of any student 
group is inevitably toward freedom and absence 
of restraint. All plans depending on good will 
for successful operation are peculiarly at the 
merey of individual selfishness, carelessness, and 
sabotage. 

By fairly intensive education of student-hall 
advisers and of faculty advisers, and plans for 
closer coordination between them, the college has 
endeavored not to rely on beautiful idealism 
alone but to start building the kind of group 
morale that will make the plan a success.. It is 
Antioch’s hope that this step which seems philo- 
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sophieally sound may also prove feasible. Un 
fortunately, the proof of any educational theory 
is in the way it works out in the “laboratory” of 
an actual campus situation; and there will be 
only the hard way of trying Antioch’s theory ot 
time-planning to see if it really works. 
Dorotuy Hani 
COLLEGE EDITOR, 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


A STUDENT WHO “FOUND HIMSELF” 
IN MATHEMATICS 


THERE has recently been handed to me by one 
of the instructors of our mathematies depart 
ment an introductory preface to a term paper 
written by one of our freshmen which | think is 
indictment of the attitude 


a rather unusual 


toward mathematies which is created in the 


minds of a great many high-school students 
As is indicated by him, this attitude is caused 
by the lack of inspirational teaching on the part 
of mathematies teachers, and by the tendency of 
other teachers to recommend that mathematics 
be considered only as a tool or functional sub 
jeet and not to be taken exeept when needed 
voeationally or as a preparation for other sub 
jects, particularly the physical seiences. The 
paper follows: 

It is usual for authors to preface their works with 
an introduction. Though making no pretensions 
that this term papet is a ‘‘work’’ or written by an 
‘¢author’’ in the usual literary sense of these words, 
I thought it might appear more impressive and 
ponderous if I began with a special introduction 
Besides, there are some random thoughts about 
mathematies in general, and the Mathematies Sur 
vey Course in particular, which I should like to 
express. 

I finished my high-school mathematical training 
(for good, I hoped) with intermediate algebra. I 
took only what was absolutely required; it was a 
subject I was happy to be finished with. At college 
I signed up for Mathematics Survey only in prefer 
ence to an etymology course; mathematies was the 
lesser of two evils. Now, after almost a year of 
studying ‘‘the major ideas of mathematics from 
early beginnings to modern times,’’ I find that I 
have been ‘‘betrayed.’’ 

I ean recall at least three teachers in publie school 
who, in their autobiographical reminiscing (and 
how many teachers don’t indulge in that?) would 


laughingly remark that as far as mathematics was 
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concerned they were as dumb as donkeys and that 
it had been their ‘‘worst’’ subject. Why, I can 
remember one English teacher who proudly de- 
clared that she had flunked all her mathematies 
courses in college! She immediately took on new 
prestige in our eyes. 

Karly in our schooling we came to feel that mathe- 
matics was a subject only for those with cold, caleu- 
lating minds; that it was no stigma to do poorly in 
it. There was no apparent value in geometry or 
algebra except to meet college requirements or 
unless one was planning to be an engineer or mathe- 
maties teacher; certainly there was no pleasure in 
the subject. After learning the necessary processes 
of simple calculations, mathematics was, most of us 
believed, just one of those inexplicable things which 
are part of schooling. Algebra had no meaning to 
us except as a task to be learned in order to pass 
the final examination, Plane geometry wasn’t too 
burdensome when we were drawing figures, but 
axioms were annoying lessons that had to be 
memorized, Nor did the procession of withered 
mathematics teachers help to enliven the proceed- 
ings, 

The one excuse which was put forth in favor of 
mathematics was that it was good for your mind; 
it made you think better. Yet how many of us 
learn to think logically as a consequence of our 
public-school studies in mathematics, a subject 
whose very basis is logic? 

All of us who feel that we inherently dislike 
mathematics, who approach it with a negative atti- 
tude, who are encouraged in this attitude, who 
reccive no intimation of the true nature of mathe- 
matics are ‘*betrayed.’’ 

There is no greater asset than the ability to think 
clearly, lucidly, orderly—in short, logically. There 
is no subject which depends more on logie than 
mathematies. Fundamentally, mathematics says 
that ‘‘if such and such a proposition is true about 
anything, then it naturally follows that such and 
such another proposition is true about that thing.’’ 
(What the anything may be is not important.) 
There is no exeess verbiage, no ambiguity, no 
‘*maybe’s,’’ no ‘‘depending on conditions.’’ But 
few of us, I believe, can think logically. It is one 
thing to memorize propositions in preparation for 
an examination; it is another thing to learn the 
principles of logie so that it is an unconscious part 
of our thinking. Bertrand Russell has said that 
formal logic and mathematics are synonymous. 
Certainly the great majority of people have no 
inkling of this. And fewer are aware of the beauty 
of pure mathematics, abstract and unconcerned with 
practical application, having its sole source in the 
mind of man. There is a beauty in the logical 
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structure of pure mathematics which is as esthetic 
as any form of art. 

I wish that I could have understood the nature 
of mathematics very much earlier. I wish that early 
in my schooling there had been a course in logic, 
in simple syllogistie reasoning. 

I have asked myself what is the value of this 
Mathematics Survey course, as every one eventually 
asks himself about any subject he may study. From 
a utilitarian viewpoint there will probably be little, 
if any, value. Despite good intentions, my studies 
in mathematies will probably terminate with this 
course. What I may have learned here will not be 
translated into dollars and cents; nor is mathe 
matics one of those cultural subjects which can }) 
used to good advantage in drawing-room convers: 
tions. People who discuss abstract mathematics as 
a matter of common interest are a queer but smal! 
set whom we confine to a university’s cloisters. But 
Mathematies Survey has brought me a realization 
a realization of what we were doing when we solved 
quadratie equations, looked up a logarithm, found 
the sine of an angle, proved a Euclidian theorem, 
drew a graph or even worked simple arithmetic 
operations; a realization of what lies behind a 
newspaper account which we may read of a scien- 
tist’s calculation of an eclipse or of the height of 
mountains on the moon; a realization of what Ein 
stein may be working on inside the walls of Prince 
ton. I have acquired a slight inkling of the nature 
of abstract mathematics, aloof from a_ physical 
world with all its confines and fetters, dwelling in 
a habitat of pure reason, as beautiful a structure 
as any work of architecture which applied mathe- 
maties has built. Also, I have obtained some appre- 
ciation of the relationship between mathematies and 
philosophy, and of the importance of mathematics 
in man’s attempt to describe the universe and its 
phenomena, 

These realizations are only bits of knowledge, 
but there is an ancient belief that knowledge is an 
end in itself. 

This young man has evidently found a beauty 
and interest in the subject apart from any value 
as a tool course and has, I believe, expressed this 
thought well in his paper. I wonder if this 
might not prove to be true for a considerable 
number of students, and if the modern tendency 
of a great many teachers and faculty advisers 
to attempt to place mathematies solely in the 
sategory of a tool course is not unfortunate. 

P. H. GRAHAM 

CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
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Correspondence ... 





FREEDOM OR CHAOS?—A REPLY TO 
MR. JOHNSON’S “FREEDOM TO 
TEACH” 

Ir is interesting to observe how one fad or 
notion gets a great deal of emphasis at one 
period, only to have it ignored or even de 
nounced just a few years later. It is not so 
ne sinee building a curriculum was a thine to 
engage the attention of educators who thought 
they were being up to date. Now George R. 
Johnson, of St. Louis, comes alone and tells us 
we do not need any curriculum, that teachers 
know all there is to know and that any advice 
that some one else might give them would inter 

fere with the suecess of their work. 

I can not help wondering whether Mr. John 
son really believes all that he said in his article, 
“Freedom to Teachers,” ScHoon AND Society, 
July 12, or whether he was simply trying to stir 
ip the animals so as to have a little excitement. 
Maybe in his job as direetor of personnel, he 
knows how to pick them, and ean always find 
perfect teachers to fit into every position in the 
vstem to which he belongs. For my part, how 
ever, a school organization which had no more 
central supervision or direction than he recom 

ends would be something directly the opposite 
fa “system.” It would be nearer chaos. 

No sensible person would find fault with the 
episode of the boys, telescope and teacher, who 
spent a whole day on something that none of 
them had previously planned to consider, if their 
situation was such that what they did could be 
carried out without interference with something 
even more important than learning the names 
of the planets and other information about the 
solar system. No course of study with whose 
planning I have had anything to do would at- 
tempt to set such rigid regulations for teachers 
as would forbid them to take advantage of some 
unusual edueational opportunity. If I had the 
chanee at 10 o’eclock some Tuesday morning to 
have an unforeseen interview with the President 
of the United States, I would be queer if I would 
not postpone a previous appointment for that 
hour with the loeal dog-eatcher. It does not fol 
low that a teacher of civies should rely on 
chance episodes and newspaper headlines for 
the work that his class would pursue during a 


civen period. 


Mr. Johnson sets forth a psychological truth 
when he declares that acquisition of knowledge 
and skill should come when individual need, 
eapacity and opportunity are coincident. But 
how is he going to make it possible for every one 
of a hundred thousand students in a school sys 
tem to have a teacher who is in a position to meet 
his individual whim or interest at every moment 
of the day or term? In meeting practical situa 
tions we have to serve the interests of the largest 
possible number at any given time. In order to 
do that, we ean hardly avoid having grades and 
classes and setting certain periods aside for the 
development of certain partieular educational 
experiences. I doubt very much whether the in 
terest of the group in the solar system would 
have been seriously reduced if, after a period or 
two devoted to that topic, they had been required 
to turn their attention to something else for the 
rest of the day. If they had a real interest in 
what the telescope could show them, it would 
hold over from day to day and month to month 
and add a new incentive to many days of work, 
instead of exhausting itself through spending 
several consecutive hours on the same theme. 

My own experience tells me that really good 
teachers are glad to have the guidance of a 
course of study drawn up by teachers like them 
selves, under the supervision of one who has 
made that kind of educational activity a spe 
cialty. They are pleased to have suggestions for 
possible improvement of their work. No sen 
sible supervisor would advocate or defend a 
program, either of curriculum content or of 
supervision of activities, which would insist that 
every teacher must be dealing with a certain 
arbitrarily assigned topic at a given hour on a 
particular day. But there are few teachers who 
would not be helped by having a plan of work 
that would suggest in general where a teacher 
and elass ought to find themselves on the first of 
February as compared with the point from 
which they started in September. And I see 
much merit in having a common understanding 
among the schools of a given community as to 
the general scope of the material provided for 
their pupils and the activities engaged in by 
them. 

The teachers in my experience who complain 


the loudest about ceourse-of-study requirements 
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and visits from supervisors ave the ones who are 
too careless or lazy to want to put themselves 
to any effort to handle their work in an orderly 
Besides, 


scientious teachers whose own interest in a par- 


fashion. there are some perfectly con- 
ticular field of study, or limited phase of it, is 
so keen that they do not realize that their inter- 
est may not carry over into the thinking of any 
considerable number of their students. I knew 
one thoroughly devoted teacher who spent eight 
her eighth-grade social- 


weeks of the time of 


studies class on conservation. No one will ques- 
tion the importance of conservation, but there 
is plenty of room for doubt whether the interests 
and intellectual progress of eighth-grade pupils 
in that school demanded so much time to be 
spent on conservation that could otherwise have 
been devoted to a much broader edueational 
experience. 


If Mr. 
be encouraged to think for themselves, should 


Johnson means that teachers should 
feel that they have the privilege of adjusting 
the course of study to the needs of each partieu- 
lar group that comes under their care and have 
the right to make recommendations as to desir- 
able adjustments and improvements in the school 
But to that 


teachers need no supervision, that they will not 


program, IT am with him. insist 
profit by well-planned, flexible courses of study 
and that the teacher should feel no responsibility 
to anybody else for the administration of his 
position, is contrary to common sense. We want 
freedom of the kind that can make wise use of 
available opportunities, and that does not re- 
quire binding instruetions as to what must be 
done every minute of the day; but to allow 
every teacher in a school system of any size to 
do exactly as he or she pleases, without reference 
to the aims and objectives of the system as a 
whole, is not freedom but chaos. 
R. O. HuGues 
DIRECTOR OF CITIZENSHIP AND 
SociaAL STUDIES, 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DOES MILITARY TRAINING HAVE 
BROADER EDUCATIONAL 
VALUES? 


with much interest the article 
Age be Reduced Below 212?” in 


I HAVE read 
“Will the Draft 
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SCHOOL AND Society, May 17, and the subse- 
quent questioning by Harry L. Kriner in the 
June 14th issue. It seems to me that the subject 
is a provocative one for our edueational institu 
tions. 

My thinking has not yet clarified itself to the 
point where I could take a stand for or against 
such a proposal. I ean not speak with much 
experience about the values of military training, 
but many people believe that it has certain edu 
cational values. For example, to quote Mr. 
Kriner, “Military training gives a young man an 
appreciation for his country and even an appre 


elation of his own worth and ...a type 


of training not secured elsewhere.” These and 
other advantages have been cited, and most of 
the advocates of military training feel that our 
educational system is not providing them. 

I am wondering if it would not be wise and 
helpful for military training to be studied in 
detail in order to find out what are its values 
Can we not have an objective 
Can it not be ana- 
lyzed so that we know somewhat more definitely 
just what good it does? If it is superior to 
what the schools are now doing for the forma- 


for our youth. 
analysis of its outcomes? 


tion of character and ideals in young men, why 
would not some of the factors be invaluable in 
the training of girls and young women and of 
those boys who are physically unfit for military 
service? If it is not possible to make such an 
analysis, could not at least certain phases of 
such training be incorporated experimentally in 
our educational program? Then our young 
people could have the secondary-school period 
to become inculeated with such of these stand- 
Would 
not such a longer period of training lead to more 
effective results? Would we then have youth 
imbued with the highest attributes of citizen- 


ards as experts would deem valuable. 


ship? 

I am not advoeating military service as such 
within But I am questioning 
whether or not the values accruing from military 
training could not be produced as a part of our 
I do not know how such 
Perhaps a more 


our schools. 


educational program. 
results might be accomplished. 
truly democratic discipline or control than now 
exists in many of our ultra-free schools might 
involve some of the points, not all of them. It 
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he that a more comprehensive physical 
ieation bring about certain 
bao be that 


re desirable attributes of citizenship can be 


program may 


the desired results. It may 
veloped by giving greater emphasis to the 
wwledge and practice of democracy as it now 
exists rather than to Utopian theory. I do not 
mean to imply by this statement, however, that 


no training sheuld be given toward bringing 


Research... 
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about improvement—that our program for de 


veloping citizenship should not be dynamie. 
Nevertheless, our schools are democratie institu- 
tions in which youths spend much of their early 
lives, and it would seem that the schools are the 
logical agencies not only to teach but also to 
serve democracy. 

WILLIAM I. PAINTER 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





ODI ET AMO 
SoME years ago Professor F. W. Hart, of the 
University of California, made a study of the 
reactions of ten thousand high-sehool seniors to 
their teachers.! The pupils were asked to say 
vhy they liked best the teacher they liked best 
Teacher A), why they liked least of dll the 
teacher they like least of all (Teacher Z) and 
differed 


from the one they liked best if they were not 


how their best teacher (Teacher H) 
the same person. I have recently asked a class 
of forty college freshmen the same three ques- 
tions about their high-school teachers and com- 
pared their response with that of the ten thous- 
and. The group is different in two ways from 
any large section of high-school seniors: it is 
just a little more mature, and it may be assumed 
to have a much higher average intelligence. By 
comparing my results with the published report, 
| believe I can show some of the ways in which 
the upper stratum of high-school students react 
toward their teachers differently from the gen- 
eral run. 

liking 


Hart lists 43 for 


Teacher A best, arranged in order of frequency 


Professor reasons 
of mention in 3,725 of the responses he investi- 
gated. It is a rule-of-thumb arrangement, and 
the reasons overlap, but I have tabulated my 
answers under the same 43 heads. It turns out 
that some of my figures correlate closely with 
his, while there are no less striking discrepancies. 
But first here are some points of agreement. 
Hart ranks “Has pep” as 41, “Cultured and re- 


fined” as 43. I found these reasons explicitly 


1 Hart, F. W., Teachers and Teaching by Ten 
Thousand High-School Seniors. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. 


stated each by a solitary student. It is obvious 
that these are two essential qualities of a good 
teacher and equally obvious that they should 
operate indirectly and will normally be unob 
trusive. “Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, 
has a sense of humor and ean take a joke” and 
“Human, friendly, companionable, ‘one of us’ ” 
appear as 2 and 3 in Hart’s list and as 1 and 2 
And there are several other equally 
fact the 
ranked 1 to 11 by Hart are ranked by my group 
4,152, 6:5 6 11: 9.3828. 35. 


more 


in mine. 
approximations. — In 


close reasons 
as follows: 
But 


“Is helpful with schoolwork, explains lessons 


interesting are the divergences. 
and assignments clearly” and “We learned the 
subject,” which Hart ranks | and 9, appear in 
my list as 4 and 18. Evidently my pupils, 
though they do associate the two qualities, are 
more inclined to distinguish between ability to 
But the 


most flagrant discrepancy in frequency of 


impart instruction and_ likableness. 
men 
tion is presented by the thirty-seecond reason in 
Hart’s list, school 


This ranks third in my list and actually comes 


“Interested in activities.” 


before the reason put first by Hart. A priori, 
one would certainly have regarded interest in 
activities as one of the surest reasons for popu 
larity. It is remarkable that, as recently as 
1934, out of 3,725 pupils only 68 thought it 
worth mentioning. 
difference of outlook that “Helpful with stu- 


dents’ personal difficulties including matters out 


It is a symptom of the same 


side of elass work” ranked 11 with my group but 
only 20 with Hart. Another striking discrep 
aney is provided by “Personally attractive, good 
looking.” In Hart’s list this appears as 29; my 
students ranked it 11. 


doubting that the more intelligent you are the 


Yet I see no reason for 





more susceptible you are to good looks. It need 
not follow that you will think the best looking 
teacher the best teacher, but, in the words of one 
of my students, “If a teacher is pretty and at- 
tractive looking, the children adore her. Unecon- 
sciously she makes them think of fairies and 
lovely dreams of childhood.” Another quality 
mentioned in fewer than one per cent. of Hart’s 
responses but placed high on my list is “Knows 
more than the subject.” With my students, that 
ranks ninth instead of fortieth. This charae- 
teristic is certainly one that would appeal to 
more gifted youth, and surely distinguishes the 
teacher who stimulates the imagination from the 
one that merely delivers the goods. 

Professor Hart lists no likable traits men- 
tioned in fewer than twenty of his responses. 
Tabulation would naturally have been impossible 
without some such limit. Nevertheless, when we 
like somebody we like him (or her) for being 
just what he (or she) is, and the trivial and 
absurd traits are inseparable from his (or her) 
individuality. The stronger our sense of humor, 
the more aware we are of our friends’ absurdi- 
ties and the less disposed we are to condemn 
them. And so I find such expressions as the 
following repeatedly applied to the teachers that 
have been best liked: had bad manners, bad tem- 





per; had the biggest supply of swear words; was 
dilatory in returning home-work; wore strange 
hats and clothes; a smart alee; nagged inces- 
suntly; most peeuliar and revolutionary; often 
showed his feelings very acutely; was solitary— 
didn’t mux; most people thought she was eom- 
pletely mad. Likableness, in faet, ean be asso- 
ciated not only with oddity but with profes- 
| sional incompetence and atrocious habits. There 
is, of course, much truth in the statement of one 
of my students: “The better you like a teacher, 
the better the marks you get, because you want to 
please him, and consequently you try hard to do 
vour work well.” On the whole, likableness does 
tend to be related to efficiency, but it is possible 
to exaggerate the closeness of the relation. It is 
pleasant to be liked by intelligent people, but it 
is perhaps more important to win their respect. 
Hart lists in order of frequency of mention 30 
reasons for liking Teacher Z least. Here again 
my group exhibit both agreement and disagree- 


ment. They agree that “too eross, grouchy, 


never smiles, nagging, sareastie, loses temper” is 
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decidedly the chief cause of dislike. They react 
in a strikingly similar manner to teachers who 
are “superior” or “mean” or “unfair in mark 
ing.” There is agreement, that is to say, with 
regard to four out of Hart’s first six reasons 
But again the divergences are more instructive. 
“Not helpful with school work,” which Hart 
ranks second, they place ninth. The same ten 
dency is here operating that caused “Helpful 
with school work” to rank fourth instead of firs: 
umong the traits of the best-liked teacher. It is 
also natural that my group is less concerned 
about favoritism. “Has pets and picks on cei 
tain pupils” comes ninth instead of third. They 
were on the whole not the ones likely to be 
picked on. And there are three traits which 
antagonize them much more strongly than they 
did the 10,000 seniors. Though they agreed in 


’ 


ranking “Has control of the class” sixth among 
the reasons for liking Teacher A, they elevate 
“No control of class” from the tenth to the sec 
ond place among reasons for disliking Teacher 
Z. Again, though they mentioned “Knows the 
subject” less often as a reason for liking Teacher 
A, they make “Does not know the subject” fift! 
instead of nineteenth reason for liking Teacher 
Z least. Finally there is one unmistakable ten 
deney that helps to determine both their like- 
and dislikes. They ranked “Personally attrac 
tive, good looking” eleventh instead of twenty 
ninth in the first list; in the seeond list they 
put “Personally unattractive” third instead otf 
twenty-eighth. It is truly distressing to reflect 
that bow legs and a bad figure are more fata! 
to popularity than snootiness, meanness, unfair 
ness, incompetence or ignorance! 

Among reasons not expressly, though by im 
plication appearing in Hart’s list, I find “Nar 
row-minded” and “Has inferiority complex” 
mentioned several times as causes of dislike. I 
find also the following epigrammatie condemna 
tions: “self-centered old hypocrite”; “quite nice 
looking but not that interesting look”; “she was 
young, but I am quite sure she had never been 
a child”; “she did not want boys and girls for 
pupils, she wanted angels”; “not unlike some 
great potentate scattering largesse to a bowing 
and seraping throng of subjects.” 

As for Teacher H, the best but not the best 
liked, here again there is a decidedly positive 
correlation between the results, and again cer- 


be 
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differences stand out. Three discrepancies 
oem significant. None of my students consid 
ed that Teacher H “made the work more inter- 
ting” With intelligent pu- 


ls, that is to say, the teacher that makes him 


than Teacher A. 
elf interesting makes himself liked. The second 
int is that, though there was little indication 
that Teacher H was more quick-tempered or 
ire aloof than Teacher A, he was described as 
ore sareastie by a comparatively large propor- 
tion of my students. They dislike sarcasm as 
much as the others do, but they seem to suspect 
hat it may have been the treatment they needed. 


lhe third point of interest is that, for my stu- 


dents, the chief difference between A and H 
mentioned by 61 per cent.) was that H had 
“stricter, more rigid discipline.” This comes 


fourth with Hart and was mentioned in only 11 
per cent. of his responses. Here we have the 

une diserepaney as appeared in the analysis 
of Teacher Z, where my students were far more 


“ 


emphatic in making “no control of class” a cause 
of dislike. The general attitude of those of my 
tudents who distinguished between the best- 

ked teacher and the best is summed up by one 

“T do not think that the 
teacher you like best or the teacher you like least 
the best teacher, but that the best teacher is 


them as follows: 


one to be admired and respected from a dis- 
That this attitude is far more charac- 


tance.” 
teristie of my group than of the average Amer- 
ican student is strikingly shown by what must 
be considered the most important result of my 
Whereas 80 per cent. of Professor Hart’s 
Teacher A their 
teacher, in my group the proportion was about 


study. 


seniors identified with best 


1) per cent. One need not hesitate to draw the 
obvious moral from this remarkable divergence. 
The more intelligent you are, the more capable 
you are of analyzing your personal reactions, 
ind the less likely you are to be swayed by ir- 
relevant emotional considerations. You realize 
that to like a person is not quite the same thing 
as to respect him and that you can learn much 
from somebody who is not particularly con- 


College 


teaching of the most distinguished kind is often 


cerned about winning your affection. 
severely impersonal. It is safe to say that gifted 
high-school students are just as capable of bene- 
fiting by that kind of teaching as are college 
undergraduates. 
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On the whole my students give expression to 
that 


They attach, as we have seen, 


some ideals that are “traditional” and some 
are “Progressive.” 
much more importance to rigid discipline than 
does the average student. They are much less 
They are more con 
At the same 


time they are slightly less concerned about hay 


disconeerted by sarcasm. 


temptuous of ignorance and laxity. 


ing the teacher explicitly helpful with school 
work (they would presumably take rather more 
kindly to the project method). They are rather 
more decidedly fond of a teacher who is happy 
and cheerful, but they can endure the lack of 
Their 


affeetion is far more strongly stimulated by in 


these qualities with greater equanimity. 


terest in their extracurricular activities and in 
their personal problems. And they are vastly 
more concerned about the teacher’s personal ap 
pearance. 

Kivion OWEN 
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